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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Our Music-teacher. 
FROM THE BROWN PAPERS. 
Mrs. Johnson is a treasure ! 
She and her sister, both widows, live in the 


fifty years of age, 
beauty still, witty, full of life, always ready for a 


aud seeks ever to bring out their good qualities. 
She is of course a general favorite. Moreover 
she is one of the most independent persons you 
will meet in a month—but never intrusively 80. 
She does what she believes right and leaves con- 
sequences to take care of themselves. 
classmate in New York, who had tried in vain 
for a year or two to gain a livelihood here as vil- 
lage physician. Upon my telling him that I 
should soon return to my native place, he advised 
me by all means to cultivate the acquaintance of 
the music-teacher, assuring me I should find 

her a person well worth knowing. He was right. 


Mrs. Johnson is a treasure. 


vulgarity of affecting youth; simple and unpre- 
tending in manners as a child, she is nevertheless 
surrounded by an atmosphere of grace and re- 
finement—the perfectest of ladies. 

call at the cottage. I had heard too much good 
music, been too much with real musicians at 


village teacher of the piano-forte, and one too, 
who had long since passed her prime. I suppos- 
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little brown cottage, beyond the river, and have | 
made it almost the prettiest place in Hildale. | 
She is a small, dark-eyed woman, I suppose over | 
but retaining a good deal of | 


joke, generous and open-hearted, one who passes | 
over the foibles, hides the faults of her neighbors, | 


| Clemensruhe ; 
Schwartz Rheindorf, over the Rhine from Bonn, | 
| with its curious mixture of Byzantine and Ro- 


I met a | 


She is one of those | 
persons who never grow old—yet is free from the | 
| mainly 


To tell the truth, I had rather dreaded my first | 
| and so forth. 


home and abroad, to expect much from a country | 
| and ballads, sufficient in number to prove that a 


ed I should find a little, old six-octave square in- | 
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strument, out of tune, with a tinkling, brassy 


. . . | 
tone; upon it a copy of Cramer’s Exercises, and | 


two or three of the old Boston instruction books; 
upon a stand hard by, a small pile of such sheet 
music as the Russian March, Tigers’ Quickstep, 
and the twopenny waltzes, galops and polkas of 


the day; a lot of sentimental songs upon “ old | 


arm-chairs,” and other such topics, together with 


an odd volume of the Social Choir, an Odeon, | 


and three or four collections of Psalmody. 

However, one afternoon, being over the river 
and near the. cottage, and finding my wasted 
frame in need of rest after my walk, I rang at 
the door. Little Phebe Peters answered the 
bell. 

“Mother and Auntie Johnson are both out,” 
said she, “ but will be in soon. Please walk into 
the parlor.” 

A glance showed me how much I had lost by 
not calling sooner. 
intended for music. 


evidently Upon the walls 


hung two or three portraits full of life and ex- | 


pression, excellent likenesses, I could have sworn, 
but wanting that artistic finish which can only 
come from fitting, early instruction and study. 
One I recognized as Mrs. Johnson, as I now re- 


collected her in my childhood. There were also 


a small copy in oil, of the Virgin and Child, half’ | 


length, from the Sixtine Madonna at Dresden, 
capitally done ; a view of the Drachenfels, which 
I instantly perceived must have been taken from 
the bridge at the end of the Poppelsdorfer Allée, 
back of Bonn, just as you enter the garden of 


another of the old church at 


manesque architecture ; 
Rhine Scenery, and two or three pretty views in | 
Hildale. 

A Chickering Grand Piano-forte was so placed 


at one side of the room that a singer should have 
| the dead wall behind him and not before him, as | 
| is sooften the case, and upon it stood open a heft 


—of an early Leipzig edition—of Mendelssohn's 
“ Songs without Words.” Looking over the mu- 
sie in the rack hard by, I found it to consist 
of German editions of Beethoven, Mo- 
zart, Haydn, Moscheles, Schu- | 
mann (early works), Mendelssohn, and even 
Bach for the piano-forte, with quite a collection 
of the vocal works of those authors, and addition- 
al Songs from Schubert, Lowe, Kalliwoda, Fesca, 
A couple of large volumes con- 


Czerny, Ries, 


. . Cn . . 
tained a collection of English and American songs 





true taste had guided in the selection of the mu- 
sic, and that nothing which was really good was | 


The room was large, indeed | 
out of all proportion to the size of the house, and | 


several sketches in oil of | 


| that were pictured there on the walls. 
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A volume or two of gems from Rossini, 
Bellini and the Italian masters of their day— 
| German editions—and_ piano-forte scores of a 

dozen or more operas by Mozart, Gluck, and 
other giants, proved that the collection must have 
been made in “ Vaterland.” 

In the bookease, too, were several of the works 
of Goethe, Schiller, Hotfmann, Tieck, Fouqué, 
the Grimms, Musaeus, and other popular authors 
| thirty years ago in Germany, all in foreign edi- 
| tions, and bearing marks of thorough perusal. 
| From all this I drew the conclusion that the col- 

lector must have resided for some time in Ger- 
many and learned thoroughly to love and enjoy 
| its musie and literature. 
| Little Phebe—just such an intelligent, gentle 
| child as I love—in ten minutes after meeting me 
| at the door was sitting on my knees and prattling 
| merrily of * Mother and Auntie.” 

Uncle Johnson, who died, oh, ever so many 
years ago, before Phebe was born, painted the 
pictures. He used to live in Germany with 

Auntie, and when she came home, she brought 
| all these books and pictures and music, and 

“whole lots” of pretty things, such as I saw 
about the room or were to be seen up stairs. 
When mother came, if she had no objection, 
she would take me up into her own little room 
and show me her little Bonn women with great 
baskets of coal and potatoes on their heads, and 
her Altenburg girls with narrow, short gowns 
| and petticoats only coming down to their knees, 
and great stout stockings and shoes; and the 
peasant people near Minden—queer old men 
with knee-breeches, broad-brimmed hats, and 
coats slit up behind—quite up to their shoulders, 
and the Baden woman driving the donkey, with 
her hair all pulled back from her forehead, and 
fastened under the funniest little black cap, with 
* Some of 
| the Hildale girls wear their hair so now,” added 
| Phebe, “ but Auntie says almost all those peasant 
women soon grow bald, and that it is a bad fash- 
| ion—so I hoop my curls—and I think it is pret- 


) 
| despised. 


| 


| two long streamers, that ever was! 


tier so, don’t you ?” 

I told her that I had lived in Germany a long 
| time, and knew all those places on the Rhine 
She 
looked up at me with open ey es. 

“ And did you live in Bonn ? 

“ Yes.” 

“ And do you know where Achter Strasse is ? 
and the Romerplatz? and did you use to go 
and hear mass in the old Cathedral? and did 
you see the dead, dried up monks up on the 
Kreutzberg? and did you ride across the river 
in the floating bridge ?” 

To all of which questions I answered, yes. 
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“ And did you ever drink coffee in the inn on 
top of the Drachenfels and look down upon Ro- 
land’s Eck, acrcss the river ?—Auntie says that 
means Roland's corner—where the river and the 
road make a turn.” 

And so she chatted on, and I could see how 
deep an impression had been made upon “Auntie 
Johnson” by her residence upon the Rhine, from 
the effect which her descriptions had made upon 
little Phebe. 

By and by—perfect little lady as she is—she 
begged me to excuse her. as she had a lesson to 
learn, Mother and Auntie would soon be back, 
and in the meantime I could amuse myself with 
the books and music or the pictures. So turning 
up her sweet, innovent face for a kiss, she slipped 
from my knees and skipped away. I took down 
Hoflmann’s *‘ Kater Murr,’ but could not interest 
myself in the fortunes and misfortunes of Kreis- 
ler and Julia, for the portrait opposite carried me 
back—away back more than thirty years to my 
Like a vision came back, liv- 

















earliest childhood. 
ing to memory, the children’s party at the village 
Doctor's, and above all the dark-eyed young wo- 
man who impressed my childish imagination as 
beautiful exceedingly, who assisted us in all our 
games, who sang to us, told us stories, but above 
all, played the piano-forte for the children to 
dance. How loving and kind she was! I could 
see myself—* Little Pinky Brown”—refusing to 
dance, that I might stand at her right hand, 
watch her flying fingers, drink in the sweet tones, 
and sometimes catch the kind glance of her deep, 
tender eyes, and look my delight into them—for 
the emotions which made the little breast heave, 
could find no expression in the little child’s scanty 
language, her amused looks at her littla admirer 
—how clearly they all come back again! and 
how distinct my recollection of the longing I felt, 
when eight o'clock came and we must go home, 
for a kiss from those smiling lips, and my fear to 
ask it. She must have read the expression of the 
small, wistful face, which followed her every mo- 
tion as she prepared the children for their walk ; 
“Come 











for when all were ready she called to me : 
here, little Pinky’—took me into her lap, 
brushed the curls from my foredead with her soft, 
white hand, fixed her eyes upon mine with a 
long, earnest look which somehow filled me with 
trouble, then pressed me to her bosom and kissed 
me upon my forehead, checks and mouth.—Has 
the man ever enjoyed a more ecstatic moment 
than that was for the child ? 

Memory affords me no other distinct picture of 
our Music-teacher; but the proverb “little pitchers 
have long ears” is based upon a sure experience, 
and mine were rendered preternaturally long, by 
the strange feeling of devotion which I cherished 
secretly as a holy thing toward her. So now the 
sight of her portrait recalled to mind the village 
gossip, which my Madonna's marriage excited, and 
how deep it sank to my heart as I heard the old 
ladies talk of * it8 unaccountable imprudence”— 
ridiculously thrown herself away, said one—given 
herself to a beggar, said another,—left all her 
fine prospects and gone off into foreign parts 
with a man old enough to be her father, and who 
will never earn his salt by his daubing, said a 
third—why did she not marry the squire, who 
would give his eyes for her! asked the fourth— 
and so on. This and much more to the same 
effect, iterated and reiterated in the presence of 
little Pinky, made the child's heart heavy; a 
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| cloud came over him, and his pillow was wet 
with tears of sympathy and sorrow, that the hap- 
| piness of the beautiful musie-teacher should thus 
be forever blasted. But the bitterest cause of the 
child’s grief was an impression made upon his 
mind, that she, in some incomprehensible man- 
ner, had violated the rules and customs of society 
and had acted with questionable delicacy and 
propriety. But how and to what extent, I could 
form no idea. And when I asked about it, people 
only langhed and said little children must not ask 
So it older 


she passed completely away from my memory, 


questions. was until as I grew 
that something mysterious and saddening tinged 
Now as all this, after hav- 


a whole generation, came 


all my thoughts of her. 
ing been forgotten for 
mind, I could but smile at 


flashing back into my 


little Pinky's trouble on our music-teacher’s ae- 


count, for experience-—yes, my own experience 
—had long since taught me the little consequence 
of village gossip, espe ‘ially when hal’ understood 
by “little pitchers.” It needed not even a 
glance at the broad, thoughtful brow, the piere- 
ing but gentle eyes, the beautiful and expressive 
mouth of the middle-aged man. whose likeness 
formed a companion portrait to that of our music- 
teacher to convince me that no very dreadful cir- 
cumstances had attended that marriage, and that 
the tears of her child-lover had been uncalled for. 

At length the sisters came in. In five minutes 
we were upon the footing of old acquaintances, 
and a merry hour we had. Since that call our 
acquaintance has ripened into a firm and sincere 
friendship. Two or three times a week, when 
it, I creep over there and return with new life 
and spirit in my broken frame. 


(To be coutinued.] 
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(From the London Musical orld.) 
Ferdinand Hiller’s “ Saul.”* 

Not only in the history of the musical matters 
of the City of Cologne, but in the annals of music 
generally, the 15th December, 1857, will be men- 
tioned as the day on which a masterwork of our 
own age was performed for the first time; the 
work is one which will move and delight genera- 
tions yet to come. 

The work is question is the Oratorio of Sau/, 
by Ferdinand Hiller. It achieved a_brilliaat 
success, such as, in the case of so serious and 
grand a composition, we have not witnessed since 
Mendelssohn's first appearance on the banks of 
the Rhine. The audience of the Geselschafts- 
Concerts, whom it is not, as a rule, an easy task 
to warm, was generally excited in a manner we 
have scarcely ever seen: wherever a pause in 
the music allowed it, there was the most lively 
applause, and, at the conclusion of the first part, 
the fifteen hundred individuals, who, as auditors 
and executants, filled the room, the musicians’ 
stage, and the galleries, broke out into a real ju- 

| bilee of delight in honor of the composer. This 
operation was repeated with the same enthusiasm 
at the end of the second and third parts. The 
oratorio is long ; it contains fifty pieces, and last- 
ed from forty minutes past six o'clock until ten, 
including a pause of twenty minutes, and yet the 
anxious Interest of the public was the same from 
beginning to end. 

f we seek the reason of snch a success, we 
shall find it, first, in the combination of the prin- 
cipal conditions necessary for the success of every 
great vocal work; in the appropriateness of the 
text, the rich imaginative power of the composer, 
and his perfect mastery, by sterling education 
and natural capabilities, of everything pertaining 
to composition. In the present case, however, 
there are two additional causes, which, in our 


* Translated from the Ké/nische Zeitung. 


OF MUSIC. 


the weather and my strength and health admit of | 


opinion, contribute materially to the effect of the 
new work—a masterly combination of polyphon- 
ic labor with a free style. which pervades the 
whole ; and secondly, the genial treatment of the 
orchestra. 

We can no longer write like Bach and Han- 
del; we cannot do so, from deficiency on the one 
hand, and superfluity on the other. We are 
wanting in the creative power to inspire, as they 
did, purely intellectual forms; and, perhaps, too, 
in that trusting belief in the spirit which actuated 
those heroes when engaged in the task of crea- 
tion. On the other hand, Haydn, Mozart, and, 
above all, Beethoven, have opened for us the ro- 
mantic domain of musie in a manner of which 
the old authors had no notion, and the direction 
thus given to music has, in its turn, produced an 
abundance of musical means to which we are 
now so accustomed, that not to employ such a 
mine of wealth has become a perfect impossibil- 
ity. 





“When Mendelssohn revived the Oratorio, he 
again joined the broken chain to the old tradi- 
tions of Bach and Handel, but he felt that his 
time, which was a child of the French Revolu- 
tion and the War of Freedom, had preduced, 
even in music, an immense chasm between the 
Past and the Present. over which it was no longer 
possible to spring back. He endeavored, there- 
tore, to take a middle course, and was successful. 
In his Zerstérung Jerusalems, Hiller followed the 
same path, and his werk, too. made the round of 
Europe. At present, however, he has gone a step 
further. His last two great vocal works, Die 
Weihe des Vrihlings and Saul, have altogether 
banished the epic element of the Oratorio, and 
are especially dramatic, so that the lyric element, 
on the whole, only lavs claim to the same place 
which it occupied in ancient tragedy. 

While in the first-named work, the antique 
subject—the mystic historical background of the 
building of Rome. in consequence of an oath— 
rendered the new musical form and treatment 
less striking, that form, in connection with the 
biblical subject, in Saul, to which, according to 
the usual traditional ideas, it constitutes a con- 
trast, is much more visible and intentional; and 
pretty nearly the same is true of it as of the 
grand D major Mass of Beethoven—instead of 
the usual and dogmatically sanctified, we have 
the ideal and elevated element’ appealing to our 
purely human feelings. This same Saud is only 
an oratorio inasmuch as the subject is borrowed 
from the Old Testament; the style, in spite of all 
its freedom, possessing, at the same time, the es- 
sential qualities of the oratorical style, that is to 
say, polyphony in the choruses combined with se- 
riousness and profundity in the melodical treat- 
ment. A more appropriate name for the work 
would be, “ A Biblical Drama, set to Music.” 

Thus, by these two oratorical works, Hiller has 
created a new kind of vocal composition with or- 
chestral accompaniment; its roots are struck in 
the character of the present time ; it is modern 
music, but it nrpilens pays homage to the 
laws of what is musically beautiful, which laws 
the development of music has established by 
means of the classical masters. It differt materi- 
ally from similar efforts of Robert Schumann 
and Richard Wagner; from those of the first- 
named composer (in Paradies und Peri, Der 
Rose Pilgerfahrt, etc.), by the grandeur and dra- 
matic character of the subject; from both by the 
sterling polyphonic style, and from Wagner's 
style more especially by the melodically and har- 
monically beautiful treatment of the orchestra— 
a treatment which endeavors to produce its 
effects not by abrupt contrasts of chords and ab- 
solute noise, but by harmonic combinations, 
which, from their variety and novelty, never of- 
fend the ear—and by the beautiful melodies that 
twine around the principal musical ideas. 

The execution was admirable, and _ reflects the 
greatest honor upon all engaged without exception. 
It is something to say that, during a three hours 
performance of a work of such difficulty, there 
should not have been a single hitch. But the ex- | 
cellent manner in which it was conducted, and | 
the zeal of those engaged, were not the only | 
things which contributed to the complete success | 
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of the work; there was another important cause 
—namely, the fact that the composer had not 
overrated the capabilities of the voices or the in- 
struments. 

It is searcely possible for any one who has not 
seen it with his own eyes and heard it with his 
own ears, to conceive the powerful effect of the 
choruses in the large hall. The very first chorus 
of victory sung by the people: “Saul hat Tau- 
Tausend !” 
opens the actioa in an imposing manner. The 
other more remarkable features in the first part 
are the chorus for female voices: “ Weekt ihn 
nicht,” while Saul is asleep, and the entire cho- 
rus: * Wehe, die Geiste der Nacht sind neu er- 
wacht.” We may, also. mention as a perfect gem 


thanksgiving tor David's preservation from Saul's 
lance: “ Der Herr hat seine Seele vom Tode er- 
rettet.”. Yet this is surpassed by the finale of the 


j| part, a piece for three voices, Michal (soprano), 


Jonathan (tenor), and Saul (barytone). The 
beauty of this is so soft and moving that it almost 
revives and strengthens the belief in the creation, 
now-a-days, of melodies full of soul. 

In the second part, an admirable effect was 
produced by the chorus of shepherds, who accom- 
pany as warriors the fugitive David into the des- 
ert: © Werft hin den Hirtenstab;” then by the 
destruction of the population of the city of Nob; 
by the chorus “ Wie schon und lieblich ist es, 
wenn in Eintracht Herrscher wohnen;” but, 
above all, by the mourning chorus for Samuel's 
death, and the final chorus, which is one of the 
most spirited in the whole work. 

In the third part, the battle-picture in the or- 
chestra, with the chorus of women, who observe 
the fight trom the heights, and describe its vari- 
ous fluctuations, is truly grand. The mourning 
chorus for Saul, “ Streifet ab die Prachtgewan- 
de” is especially original. 


this poweriul work. 

The characters of the drama are: King Saul, 
barytone (Herr M. Du Mont-Fier); Michal, his 
daughter, soprano (Mdlle. Remond, of the Stadt- 
Theatre); David, tenor (Herr Gobbels) ; Jona- 
than, tenor (Ilerr Piitz); Samuel, bass (Herr 
Reiathaier) ; the Witch of Endor, alto (Mad. B.); 
a servant of Saul, a warrior, Jesse, David’s fa- 
ther, bass (Herr Schiffer). 

The voeal solo pieces are partly recitatives and 
ariosos, wnmmediately preceding the choruses, or 
appended to them, and parily more important 
compositions in the form of airs, duets, and trios. 
They are all impressed with a serious and noble 
character, and many of them are melodic embel- 
lishments to the whole work. A most extraordi- 


David by Saul; the scene where Saul falls asleep 
in the cave, admirably given by Herr Du Mont- 
Fier; the aria of Michal in the second part ; 
the trio, already mentioned, of Michal, Jona- 
than, and Saul, at the end of the first part; Da- 
|; Vid's arvoso in the first. and the Hymn to Jeho- 
vah in the last part. The recitative passages are 
full of truth and musical expression. We per- 
ceive in their treatment, and especially in the 
accompaniment and intermediate pieces of the or- 
chestra, the hand of the master, especially if we 
compare their lively declamation with the psalm- 
odies in Lohengrin. L. Biscnorr. 


— +e 
“Le Caid,” and “ Jaguarita.” 

The following accounts of the plots of these two 
operas, the former by Ambroise Thomas, the latter by 
Halevy, we copy from the New Orleans Picayune: 

“Le Caid” is an opera of the pure buffa 
school, and is peculiarly French in its story, and 
its dramatic and lyric treatment. As at present 
put upon our stage. it is one of the best produc- 
tions, in the way of comic opera, we have ever 
been favored with. 

_ The scene is laid in Algeria, whither, soon after 
|| Its conquest by the French, a Parisian modiste 
| (Mme. Colson) and a Parisian hair dresser 
i (Debrinay) have gone over to ply their several 


| ¢ . . 7 - 
|| trades. Birotteau is the hair dresser, Virginie 
! 


in a melodic and harmonic view, the hymn of 


A brilliant hymn of 
David, with the chorus, forms the conclusion of 


nary effect was produced by the anointing of 


| 





the modiste. Of course they are aflianced, but to 
their great regret have not the means to make 
matrimony a pradent arrangement. The Cadi 
(“le caid”) of the village, Aboul-y-far, (Dutasta,) 
is a great coward, and 1s much in awe of the mob, 
who insist on waylaying him in his nightly rounds, 
and bambooing him most truculently. Birotteau 
conceives the notable design of’ raising money on 
these apprehensions of the Cadi, by promising 
him the knowledge of a great secret, whereby he 
will be protected against the assaults of the mob; 
the price of this being a smart sum in cash. The 
Cadt's intendant, (a eunuch of the harem.) Ali- 
bajou, (Carrier,) being wheedled by Birotteau, 
brings about a ineeting with the Cadi, when the 
proposition is made, but the miserly old fellow 
demurs to the price of the secret, and oilers to 
the young coiileur, instead, the hand of his 
danghter, Fathma, (M'me Latounche.)  Birotteau 


seems to assent—is invested with a badge of 


honor, as the intended son-in-law of the Cadi, 
and is earried in triumph through the streets. 
Meanwhile, Michel, a drum-major of the French 
army, (Vila) slips into the Cadi’s house, and 
makes Fathma, who has been informed by Ali- 
bajox of what was awaiting her, believe that he 
was her father’s choice. Subseq 
waited on by her opposite neighbor, Virginie, 
with articles of bridal attire, and the poor mod- 
iste learns enough to fear that the Cadi’s daugh- 
ter is her rival in the affections of Birotteau. 
She is soon undeceived; but Birotteau is soon 
after introduced, returning from his triumphal 
procession, and finding himself in such fine 
quarters, begins to think it would not be so bad 
after all to be the son of a Cadi. Elis reflections 
are interrupted by the entrance of his betrothed, 
and subsequently of the drummer, the first jeal- 
ous of Fathima, and the last of Birotteau, who is 
thus ina most embarrassed and aniusine situation. 
The complication gives rise to a scene of indes- 
eribable fun. ‘The end of allis that Birotteau 
declines the Algerian ailiance. declaring his 
unalterable fidelity to Virginie. The Cadi de- 
mands the secret that is to protect him from the 
eruel wrath of the populace, and the hair-dresser 
demands the money. The Cadi, sore with a 
recent beating, consents.  Lirotteau gives him 
the secret in the form of a prescription for mak- 
ing a famous pommade, and recommends Michel 
to the old fellow as his son-in-law, and this offer 
being accepted, the curtain falls, after a finale 
in which the chorus bear a most amusing part. 

Strongly and decidedly as M'me Colson had 
impressed’ herself upon the New Orleans audi- 
ence, as a prima donna in comic opera, it cannot 
be gainsaid that she has won her brightest laurel 
in her performance of the Virginie in this piece. 
It was as perfect a thing in its way as anything 
we have ever witnessed on our lyric stage. In 
acting. as well as in singing, in all the nuances 
and espiegleries of a finished comediennne, as 
well as in the execution ot music which, though 
of the comic school, is yet scientific and artistic, 
she met all its exigencies in the most satisfactory 
manner. The réle is full of little gems, not a 
situation in the progress of the piece being with- 
out its brilliants; and it is not too much to say 
that she imparted to them all the lustre which 
belongs to them. From the gay little chansonette, 
Comme la fauvetie, to the finale of the opera, she 
was equably excellent. No performance would 
better bear analysis, that we ever witnessed. 

The orchestral and choral part of this opera 
are very taking. The overture is brief, but 
brilliant and sparkling, and the closing ensemble 
is exceedingly effective, with its odd and laugha- 
ble action and situations, as well as its fascinat- 
ing music. 

Le Cuid richly deserves to be placed, in the 
operatic library, on the same shelf with Yossini’s 
I! Barhiere, or Donizetti's Don Pasquale and 
ELlisir d’ Amore. 

Jaguarita, was written for M'me. Marie Cabel, 
and was one of the greatest attractions at the 
Theatre Lyrique, in Paris. It has been consid- 
ered the chef d’ eurre of Halevy, and with the 
exquisite story of St Georges, will doubtless a 
arare treat. It is full of melody, and includes, 
with all the charms of the opera comique, all the 


uently, she is 
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startling beauty and sweetness of the grand opera. 
The tale runs as follows—the scene being laid in 
Dutch Guiana—Van Trump, (Debrinay,) a Ma- 
jor in the colonial service, is sent ont with troops 








as'a reinforcement to subdue the Indians. 
Maurice, (Holtzem,) a young Captain, aecom- 
panies him. Matirice is really a brave man, 
while the Major is an arrant coward, and Peter- 
mann, (Dutasta.) a sergeant, is continually add- 
ing to his terror by relating to him the most 
doletil tales of the horrors of the country, and 
mistakes his ill-disguised terrors for real brav- 
ery. Leva, (M’me Latouche,) is the betrothed 
of Maurice; Mama Jumbo, (Vela), is a trapper 
a Courreur des Bois and a soi-disant ally ot the 
whites, but in reality in league with the Indians 
and in love with their Queen, Jaguarita, (M'me. 
Colson.) whom he brings in to the whites a pre- 
tended captive, but in reality to be a spy on their 
movements. 

Maurice no sooner sees the Indian beauty than 
he falls in love with her, and she, by her smiles, 
induces him to believe that his love is returned ; 
aud he, in consequence, is overpowered and taken 
captive by the Indians. Van Trump meanwhile 
gets so disgusted with the country that he flies to 
the woods and hides, intending to wait a tavora- 
ble opportunity to leave as soon as he can. While 
so concealed he hears a noise and in his terror 
his pistol goes off, and he hears a heavy fall, but 
is too frightened to find out what it is. His peo- 
ple coming to look for him find the dead body of 
a notorious Indian chief of the warlike tribe, and 
the Major's pistol lying by him. Of course this 
was another proof of his bravery; and they mak- 
ing so much noise over the event, he overhears 
them, comes out, and is duly praised. Meanwhile 
Maurice, Petermann, &c., are captives with the 
Indians, and, Jaguarita’s heart selceiiie for she 
now really loves Maurice, she allows him to es- 
cape while watching over him as a sentinel, and 
consequently, by the laws of her tribe, her life is 
forfeited. The Indians, who have sacked the 
whites’ villages and have got gloriously dtunk, 
now insist on her death, but succumbing to the 
influence of the spirit, they fall senseless ere they 
can execute their intentions. Mama Jumbo, who 
is the only one that retains his senses, sets the 
prisoners free and tries to carry off the queen; 
a shot is heard, he falls wounded and dies, and in 
rush the colonial troops to the rescue, Jaguarita 
falls at the feet of her lover, who, when he escap- 
ed, went immediately for his regiment, and, as 
we have seen, arrived happily in time. A happy 
re-union takes place, and the glorious chorus 
Au Milieu de Vombre is heard and the curtain 
falls. 


4 > 


Shelley. 
‘That genia! and pithy writer in the Transcript, 
the “Democrat of the Tea Table,” among many 
good things, says these best things about Shelley. 


Little, Brown & Co.’s edition of Shelley is dis- 
figured by misprints and bad punctuation. Four- 
fifths of the poem of Queen Mab, as well as the 
notes, (which are much longer than the poem) 
are omitted. The style of the memoir is grace- 
ful, but the writer wants “feeling of his business” 
in treating with indecorous and_ supercilious 
sportiveness some of the errors of the most purely 
imaginative poet of the last hundred years. I 
would not defend Shelley’s conduct further than 
to say, that he lived up to his own standard of 
right and duty with more devotion and self-sacri- 
fice than did any other literary man of his time 
save Wordsworth,—and that his nature was dis- 
col red by no stain of grossness. In this respect, 
it is an insult to his memory to breath his name 
with Byron’s,—or with thgse of men and women 
who could never touch his position except as ex- 
tremes meet. Heloise might as well be classed 
with Nell Gwynn! The natural movement of 
Shelley's mind was in a series of imaginative pro- 
cesses. He had not only studied Nature with 
large range and minute observation, but his ima- 
gination had so transmuted the results of study 
of her elements and manifestations, that she 
seems to have handed him the key to her mys- 
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teries, and taught his ear the rhythm of her 
movements. 

See, in “Prometheus,” how he deals with her 

elemental forces, and how he uses thought and 
emotion in poetic illustration of nature, instead 
of the converse and usual method. 
der that Ruskin—who has imagination enough to 
state, but not enough to fuse the results of his 
marvellous observation of nature—grows flippant 
just where he should grow reverential in his 
treatment of Shelley. A man of even Ruskin’s 
power, when he reaches the end of his tether, in 
the absence of creative imagination, becomes 
dogmatic, theoretic and bigoted, and consequent- 
ly has the least value in what he values himself 
most. : 
Shelley’s character wanted personal, constitu- 
tional and passionate force, and his mind lacked 
that great solvent and reconciler—humor ; hence 
his poetry, as a whole, is too exclusively and 
etherially imaginative, and his characters want- 
ing in “blood sympathies” with mankind ; hence, 
quite as much as from his warring with custom 
and convention, come the harshness and screami- 
ness of his few political poems; and hence the 
fact that he can never be generally popular. 
But to every one gifted with imagination or im- 
aginative apprehensiveness, his poetry comes with 
a Greek freshness from the prime fountains of crea- 
tive thought—is pure and far-darting as light— 
elemental in its airy scope and firm grasp and 
embodiment of the grand pantheistic forces and 
tender ministrations of nature—and full of love 
for everything human but human wrong. [le 
was ever wooing beauty as a bride and tingling 
ia every pulse and word with her inspiration. 

Critics should learn one great lesson from Shel- 
ley’s “Cenci.” Had that poem not demonstrated 
that he had true dramatic imagination, they 
would have maintained forever that he had no 
capacity for “objective” creation of human char- 
acter. Of his longer poems, read the “Prome- 
theus” first, and the “Revolt of Islam” last. Of 
the short poems, read the “Ode to the West 
Wind” first, and the political poems last—or not 
at all. Read his “Defence of Poetry” as a 
model of English prose style, and as a clear, rich, 
and philosophical treatment of a great theme, 
and read all his translations from the Greek—of 
which they are almost the only perfect specimens 
in our language. Poetry can be translated only 
by poets, and genius represented only by ge- 
nus. 

It seems strange that one has to turn from 
other English criticism to Macaulay’s article on 
Southey’s Life of Bunyan for a recognition (at all 
adequate) of Shelley’s genius. Leigh Hunt bor- 
rowed his money, and quarrelled and chirped 
over his grave. Capt. Medwin’s Life of Shelley 
is altogether wanting in insight and understand- 
ing of his character, and in true appreciation of 
his genius. Even Mrs. Shelley never compre- 
hended the greatness, though she deserved the 
love of her husband. 

With a nature so pure,—an imagination so 
powerful and vital to the last detail,—and an in- 
tellect so fiery, keen and logical,—Shelley only 
needed years to bring him to a serene and recon- 
ciled life and faith. Would to heaven that he 
had left behind him a poet able to build over his 
head a rhyme as lofty as that which he raised 
over the new grave of Keats! 





Where were ye, Nymphs, when the remorseless deep 
Clos’d o’er the head of your lov’d Lycidas ? 


<=? 
From my Diary, No. 22. 

Feb. 2.—Last evening a concert of the ‘German 
Trio” —heard a delightfal Sonata for piano-forte and 
violin by Mozart; Solos for violin and violoncello, in 
one of which Jungnickel surprised me by his execu- 
tion—the strictly musical pleasure, however, being 
algebraically x = o—, and a trio by Rubinstein, for 
bowed instruments and piano-forte. 

With every new work of Rubinstein my disap- 
pointment increases. How mach I was impressed 
with him and his works three or four years ago is on 
record in Dwight’s Journal. He gave great promise 
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It is no won- | 


| then, and the old Berlin critics, who remember the 
| days when Beethoven’s works were appearing one 
| after another from the press, exciting wonder and as- 

tonishment, and not seldom ridicule, and yet always 
| exhibiting something easily recognized as part and 
parcel of that grandeur of thought and mastery of 
form which made even his bagatelles noteworthy— 
these old crities hoped much from him. But Rell- 
stab in particular, said that with his hopes were min- 
gled fears—those fears seem now to have been too 
well grounded. 

The fatal facility with which. authors now-a-days 
| can rush into print, is the ruin of many a young tal- 

ent. which by dae culture might enrich our litera- 

ture. It is precisely so with the musical composer. 
The presses of Germany, France, England and 
America teem with crude attempts at composition, 
in which the deficiency of thought and idea is sought 
to be covered up by novel effects and curious passa- 
ces. 

Fach new work of Rabinstein seems to show more 
distinctly the effects of this fatal facility. The 
amount of idea grows ever less; mere prettinesses of 
effect, and strivings to make an orchestra of his pi- 
ano-forte and accompanying instruments, and thus 
startle the auditor, seem to be more than ever his 
He seems to be oppressed with the “ scribble- 
Now 


aim. 
omania”—his pen must be constantly in use. 
it is not in the nature of things that any very young 
man can have such a fount of inspiration in him, 
combined with such a knowledge of the science and 
art of composition as to be able to go on thus with- 
out exhausting himself. 

Dehn said four years ago: ‘The young man has 
talent but will not ‘hasten slowly,’ he will not study 
He has never given 
alone 


form.” There is the trouble. 
that time to the study of other masters, which 
ean enable one to determine upon the novelty and 
value of his own ideas and teach him how to use 
them effectively, when an idea of real value occurs 
to him. In music as in literature, one should write 
because he has something to say, not seek something 
to say because he wishes to write. Rubinstein seems 
now to be governed by the latter motive. Still, I 
find one ray of hope in his case. There is a possi- 
bility that he may work himself out, and that a peri- 
od of rest may come, in which judicious and unspar- 
ing criticism may have its beneficial effect, and he 
may see the feebleness of much of that which he has 
given the world, and learn wisdom by hard experi- 
ence. 

Like other compositions by him which we have 
heard recently, the Trio last evening is hardly wor- 
thy the name. It is a piano-forte solo—and not a 
very good one at that—with violin and violoncello 
accompaniment—hardly obligato. The piano-forte 
is always thundering along, with no points of rest 
for the surfeited ear and wearied attention. As it 
was one of his earlier works—op. 15—there was 
hope that it would prove less fantastically feeble 
than some of the later ones ; but while little better in 
this regard, it was worse in regard to the crudeness 
of its ideas and the want of elegant treatment of the 
| musical thought. 

I fear he is not * the coming man.” 


Musical Correspondence. 


Berwin, JAN. 2.—To conclude my summary. 
Boieldieu’s “ White Lady” still remains the mas- 
terpiece of the French opera music. The origi- 
nally conceived and worked-up choruses and en- 
sembles, the tender, naive, partly original Scotch 
melodies, still preserve their power and charm. 





rious states is expressed in every number so po- 
etically, that one is in doubt whether it is the 
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Boieldieu’s accurate knowledge of the soul’s va- | 


simplicity and truth of the thought or the lavish 
use of the most innocent means and effects that 
enchains and moves us so powerfully. The most 
perfect instances are the introduction and the 
second finale, which remind us of Mozart’s treat- 
ment. Mme. HerrenspurG-TuczeK was very 
successful in the part of Anna, in which she 
again appeared before us, after a long illness, in 
all the bell-like purity of that voice which has en- 
chanted us so many years. ForMEs (tenor) has 
taken an unsurpassed model for himself in RoGEr, 
as may be remarked in his unquestionable im- 
provement in the part of George Brown. 

A novelty of the most peculiar character has 
been the performance of a “ Funeral solemnity 
of Alexander the Great” (a requiem for the 
death of a hero) by the composer of the opera 
“Mahomet,” Dr. Zoprr, director of the Opera 
Academy here. This work, which is based on 
the concluding scene of the sublime poem by Dr. 
Miircker, the Trilogy: “ Alexandrea,” was pro- 
duced a few days since at a soirée at the poet's 
house, under the direction of the composer, by 
distinguished artists, in the presence of a select 
circle of men of high position and of learning. 
Although full of the most modern and most 
Southern melodies, it yet bears the stamp of an- 
tique dignity and enchained (in our military 
state) the princes and generals who were pres- 
ent, by its splendid military processions at the 
tomb of Alexander. Mme. Herrenburg-Tuczek 
transported the audience by her exceedingly 
touching delivery of the grateful part of Roxana, 
whilst Herr BOrTicuER (too soon departed from 
our stage), as the admiral of Alexander, in the 
hymn of Freedom on the ocean, made all tremble 
by the gigantic powers of his bass voice. 

I think it not out of place here to make hon- 
orable mention of some readings of ancient trge- 
dies by a person highly worthy of notice, Fraii- 
lein Exise Scumipt, who with a full-sounding, 
powerfully affecting delivery has given us the 
“ Agamemnon” of schylus, the “ Bacchantes” 
of Euripides and the “Electra” of Sophocles. 
If her delivery seemed to us too romantic, still 
her intelligent characterization of the persons of 
the drama, supported by the eloquent play of her 
features and motions of her plastically fine head, 


enchained most powerfully the too small circle of | 


students and admirers of the incomparably sublime 
Greek tragedy. 

It is much to be lamented that in a great city, 
thirsting for music, like Berlin, all attempts at 
other theatres to permanently found a Popular 
Opera, are continually wrecked upon unfavora- 
ble circumstances; chief of which are the great 
expense, and the lack of sympathy on the part of 
the public. Thus they tried it again in October 
with a light comic opera in the Freidrichstadt 
theatre, and brought out a succession of in part 
very bravely rehearsed operas by Dittersdorf, 
Schenk, Fioravanti, Lortzing and Auber. But 
already the new enterprise seems near the point 
of being abandoned again. When shall we see 
the time again when a similar popular stage, that 
of the Kénigstiidter theatre, may rival the Court 
theatre by the possession of a Sontag, a Fodor, a 
Fiorentini, &e. !—Quite recently Signora Fioren- 
tini presented herself, with the ruins of her fine 
powers, in Kroll's theatre, as a concert singer ; 
but in spite of her admirable school she was 
eclipsed by the Spanish singer Fortuni, with her 
fresher voice and Spanish naiveté. With Fio- 
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| Tentini in the concerts at Kroll’s appeared the 
| brothers WiENIAWSKI, whose performances I 
| have before noticed. A sonata composed by the 
piano virtuoso Wieniawski, a pupil of Marx, met 
with no very favorable reception in spite of its 
praiseworthy delivery. New performers to us 
were the contrabassist BoTTesinr, and a virtuo- 
so on the ophicleid, a gigantic wind instrument 
of colossal bass and startling tone; his name is 
CoLosANnTI. Hoth virtuosos were admired for 
their technical skill and for the tender tone which 
they knew how to woo forth from their ponder- 
ous instruments ; yet the impression was some- 


what strange and unnatural. 
Of great Oratorio performances the most suc- 


cessful were those of the Paulus by Stern’s Ge- 
sangverein, and of “ Alexander’s Feast” and the 
Requiem by the Sing-akademie. After so often 
recognizing that Stern’s Society by its peculiar 
devotion to Mendelssohn keeps the works of this 
favorite and intellectual Berlin composer always 
fresh before our minds, [| may now remark with 
praise an opposite symptom which has appeared 
very recently ; and that is, that this most brilliant 
of our amateur choral societies is no longer con- 
fined to its one-sidedness, but has also brought 
out the most important works of Bach and Beet- 
hoven. The Englishman, stiffly encased in the 
forms of his national religion, may suffer himself 
to be led off into one-sidedness, because since 
Handel no composer has so happily met this sym- 
pathetic side of the English nation as Mendels- 
sohn in his great Oratorios; but we must not, 


in spite of our present veneration for a talent 
that sprang exclusively from our own city, shut our 
ears against the ever great and classical. But 
the commemoration of Mendelssohn’s death was 


|| a most appropriate occasion for the repetition of 


one of his finest works, “ St. Paul.” It was one 
of the most brilliant performances of this gigantic 
chorus, under the most genial director in Berlin ; 
and not less brilliant were the solos in the hands 
of Mme. Koster, Fraiilein Jenny Meier, and 
| the opera singers Mantius and Krauser. 
| Not less worthy, considering the now much 
smaller size of the chorus, was the performance 
: by the Singakademie of Handel’s “ Alexander's 
| Feast,” a work so full of youthful freshness and 
| so powerfully affecting. But the solos were in 
part extremely unsatisfactory, because our Inten- 
| dant very rarely grants the services of the thea- 
| tre singers, and when he has once granted them, 
commonly recalls the permission at the last mo- 
ment. 

I cannot omit mentioning an original concert 
which our military general music director Wirp- 
RECHT gave in the Opera-house, as the hund- 
redth concert for the benefit of our theatrical 
fund. It was purely made up of works by prince- 
ly composers, namely by the Prussian kings Fred- 
eric the Great and Frederic William III, by 
Prince Louis, by Prince Albert, by the Princess 
of Prussia, by the Duke of Coburg, by the 
Grand Princess Olga, &c., &e. This concert re- 
versed the customary relation, in which the art- 
ists proceed from the people and seek the favor 
of the princes; this time the artists were princes 
and sought the favor of the people. Tf: 





Nice, Sarpinia, Dec. 20, 1857.—One morn- 
ing from the top of the diligence I peeped abroad, 
and lo! the Mediterranean, that most glorious 


and classic of waters, was before me. I thrust 
S- 
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my nose outside of the huge coverlet, and it was 
greeted with the delicious fragrance of orange 
blossoms. I poked my head far out at a danger- 
ous angle and feasted my eyes with the sight of 
roses in full bloom. I felt a gradual thaw extend 
over my benumbed body, and soon began to ac- 
knowledge the genial effect of an Italian clime. 
We were entering Nice. 

From Marseilles I had come by diligence to 
the frontier of Sardinia—and while on the sub- 
ject may as well remark, that at Marseilles they 
have a fine Opera House, where Halevy’s ever- 
lasting Juive was announced for performance, 
the night I was in that famous old port. The 
house is spacious and comfortable, but calls for no 
special comment. Donizetti’s Martiri, one of his 
very finest works, and one totally unknown in 
America,* was alternating with La Juive. 

Nice is probably the most delightful place of 
fashionable resort in the world. It possesses ev- 
ery attraction, both natural and artificial; it en- 
joys an ocean beach equal to that of Newport, 
and is completely hemmed in by mountains, 
which, while they protect it trom cold winds, give 
a variety and grandeur to its scenery that it is 
alone in the power of the * everlasting hills” to 
bestow. In the centre of the city, and dividing 
it into two parts, familiarly known as the Old and 
the New Town, rises a beautiful hill, which is 
used as a promenade. It is easily ascended by 
terraced walks, fringed with rose bushes, and 
with those huge exotic cacti, that in New York 


and Boston are so carefully preserved as hot- 


} house rarities, while from the grand level prome- 


nade on its summit, the eye enjoys a glorious 
view of mountain and sea, with the intervening 
town of Nice, and the little port filled with ves- 
But it is not its natural advantages alone 
It is a little world 


sels. 
that makes Nice so delightful. 
of itself—a miniature Paris, with its brilliant 
stores, its fashionable crowds. its noble boule- 
vards, its opera houses and its wealth—all set 
down by the sea shore, and enjoying the genial 
warmth of a continual Spring—such a “ gentle 
Spring” and “etherial mildness” as Thomson 
wrote about, and not such a raw, damp Spring as 
Tom Hood so happily and truthfully describes. 
You must know that the New Town of Nice 
consists exclusively of superb hotels and elegant 
villas, and these are built with considerable taste, 
producing on the whole a very pleasing archi- 
tectural effect. Between the group of principal 
hotels and the sea-shore is a little triangular plot 
of ground, laid out in walks and flower-beds, 
which of itself’ has little to attract attention ; yet 
it is really the most attractive feature of Nice, for 
at this spot, at a certain hour of’ the afternoon, 
all Nice assembles to look at itself and to 
listen to the music of an excellent band. It 
forms a most brilliant sight—the numerous car- 
riages are gathered on the roadside, and the oc- 
cupants have descended to mix with the gay 
crowd. There are representatives among them 
from every quarter of Europe. There are innu- 
merable deputations from the land of John Bull 
—there are Signors from New York, as the Nice 
newspaper calls the American gentlemen, who 
rejoice in the simple name of Smith or Jones— 
there are Russians and Italians, and numbers of 
petty German princes and princesses. The 
Grand Duchess of Baden is the most distinguish- 
* Donizetti’s ‘‘ Martyrs” was performed in Boston 
eight or nine years since, as an Oratorio ! Ep. 





Sar niente. 





| ed of the late arrivals, of course excepting the 


illustrious “ Trovator.” 

Well, to be sure it is a gay sight, and a gay 
company! The band is playing one of Strauss’ 
intoxicating waltzes, and everybody is talking to 
everybody, and keeping time with their forefin- 
gers. Ladies in carriages are receiving visits, 
dandies arrayed in the latest Parisian style are 
promenading up and down, and among all move 
here and there a group of peasants from some of 
the neighboring towns, their curious costume con- 
trasting singularly with the silks and laces and 
broadcloth by which they are surrounded. Then 
on all this gay and happy assembly the bright 
afternoon sun is shining and the old Mediterra- 
nean is beating on the beach a few feet distant. 
In the pauses of the Strauss music you hear 
his regular heavy boom, and glancing between 
the brilliant equipages you can catch glimpses of 
his white and dashing surf. 

After the sun has set the band disperses, and 
the concourse of listeners follow their example. 
A great many of them go to the opera. 

Now in Nice, this little town of 30,000 inhabi- 
tants, they have two fine operas—a French and 
an Italian. ‘The former appears to be the most 
fashionable, and has certainly the finest building 
—a spacious, handsome theatre, very plain in its 
decorations, but still possessing every requisite 
for comfort. It was filled to repletion the night I 
attended by an appreciative audience gathered 
to listen to the second production in Nice of Mey- 
erbeer'’s JZuguenots, which was given in admira- 
ble style by an excellent troupe with one JULIA 
Drover as Valentine, and JouRDAN, a Paris 
tenor, as Raoul. But the finest artist of the 
company and the one who was received with 
greatest approbation was Mme. Numa, a prima- 
donna of the very first order of merit, who un- 
dertook the other soprano réle in the Huguenots. 

At the Italian Opera, the management, to com- 
pete with the success of Meyerbeer’s work at the 
rival establishment, offered an attractive bill com- 
prising the whole of Rossini’s Barbiere and the 
third act of Verdi’s Ernani. It is not customary 
to give the names of the artists on the posters as 
with us, so I did not learn the personnel of the 
company of the Theatre Varty, as the Italian 
house is called. 

Perhaps you would suppose that at a fash- 
ionable place of resort like Nice, where most of 
those who support the opera are persons of almost 
unbounded wealth, the price of admission to the 
opera would be very high. But such is not the 
case. At the French opera the boxes are let by 
the season, and the parquette is thrown open to 
the public for twenty cents; ladies can visit this 
part of the house. The “gods” are provided 
with an upper gallery for eight cents. At the 
Italian opera the prices vary from sixty cents, for 
the most expensive seats, to five cents for the up- 
per gallery, including between these two ex- 
tremes, prices at thirty, fifteen, and ten cents. 
Add to this that living at Nice is very reasona- 
ble, that the climate is preferable to that of Flor- 
ence or Rome, that the scenery is unequalled, 
the society everything that could be desired, and 
where could a lazy man with a little money find 


a more delightful spot in which to enjoy his dolce 
TROVATOR. 


New York, Fes. 3.—Last Saturday Messrs. 
Mason and Tomas gave their first Matinée 
at the Lecture Room of the Spingler Institute 
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(Mr. Gorham D. Abbot’s school for Young La- 
dies), a small hall, ampitheatrically arranged, 
which is tolerably good for music. It was quite 
filled on this occasion, and the audience was evi- 
dently well satisfied with the performances. 
These consisted of quartets by Beethoven and 
Schumann, a trio by Volkmann, (who is he ?) 
and some piano morceaux played by Mr. Wil- 
liam Mason. I was glad to find that the quartet 
have improved greatly (three of them, at least, 
for the violoncello is in new hands) since wiater 
before Jast. They give evidence of careful prac- 
tice in the The Beethoven quartet 
was one of the op. 18 set—which are all lovely. 


interval. 


Schumann's No. 1 is a grand, splendid composi- 
tion, the many obvious difficulties of which were 
finely surmounted. It appeared to create univer- 
sal enthusiasm. The Trio was full of pleasing 
melodies, and quite taking, though not at all deep. 
The effect of Mr. Mason's excellent playing was 
marred by the piano, one of Steinway's Grands, 
which was unpleasautly harsh and loud in tone. 
It appeared to be the same instrument used at 
Goldbeck’s concert, where I had already been 
struck by its unfavorable qualities. ‘These were 
also very disadvantageous to Mr. Mason's solo- 
pieces, which were an Etude of Chopin (op. 10, 
No. 7), a transcription of Weber's Schlwamer- 
lied, by Liszt, Henselt’s pretty litte Etude: ‘Si 
oiseau jéiais.” 

For Eisreip’s Soirée, last evening, we had, 
for a wonder, good weather—but a lecture by 
Edward Everett 
Dodworth’s pretty hall was fuller than it has 


was in its way. However, 
been in a long time at these occasions. ‘The con- 
cert was, as far as instrumental music was con- 
cerned, a most enjoyable one ; the vocal part was 
only calculated to serve as a foil, being even 
more indifferent than usual. We had a charm- 
ing quartet by Haydn—so like him, in its fresh- 
ness and simplicity, its jolly bag-pipe sounds in 
the first movement, its beautiful harmonies in the 
second (the variations on the Austrian National 
Hymn) the airy grace of the minuetto, and pret- 
ty melodies of the finale. The execution of both 
this and the quartet by Rubinstein, which we 
heard twice last year, was admirable. The 
“ Music of the Future” was farther represented 
by a song by Johannes Brahms, a wild, wierd, 
very original thing—so short as to be hardly 
more than a musical idea, which was the only 
thing worth listening to, or even mentioning, sung 
by Mrs. Brincxrrnorr, the vocalist of the eve- 
ning. 

The remaining number of the programme was 
filled by Mr. Go_pbeck, in his own Trio. Of 
this composition I find that I hardly judged cor- 
rectly in a previous letter. I have hardly ever 
known anything to improve so much by a second 
and third hearing, In a measure, indeed, this 
was owing to the difference in the voices, the pi- 
anos (we had here a Chickering) and in the vio- 
lins (for though Mr. Mollenhauer is unquestiona- 
bly greater as a solo player than Mr. Noll, yet in 
concerted musit the contrary is the case), as well 
as to Mr. Goldbeck himself playing with far more 
spirit and fire than before. But setting all these 
outward circumstances aside, the composition it- 
self seemed to me far more praiseworthy than at 
the first hearing. 
power, some very effective parts, (such as a cres- 
cendo progression in the first movement, or the 


It contains passages of great 








whole of the scherzo) and melodies which a bet- 


} 


ter acquaintance makes much more pleasing. 
Parts of the Andante are very beautiful, but there 
is a little sort of a “ quirk” going through the ac- 
companiment of the whole, which sounds affected 
and far-fetched, and could very well be dispensed 
with. I am glad to say, that this now seems to 
me the only really unpleasant thing in the whole 


work. The latter is, indeed, quite an uncommon 


production for one so young, and gives promise of 


Its chief fault is, that 100 


many musical ideas and conceptions are crowded 


much bigher things. 


together; the young artist has not yet learned to 
assort them sufficiently, or to save his powers. 
He has undeniably very great talent, but it is not 
yet enough under his control. It is to be regret- 
ted that he could not have studied longer under 
some great master; he is not yet firm and clear 
The best 
thing for him would be, to return to Europe and 
In that case one 


enough to ke left entirely to himself. 


be a scholar a little longer. 
could almost certainly predict for him a noble 
name in the Art-world; whereas it is much to be 
feared that if he continues to steer his own bark, 
his undisciplined genius will soon gain an unfor- 
tunate mastery over him, and he will wear him- 
self out, both mentally and physically, before his 
career is fairly begun. 


3ROOKLYN, N. Y.—The third ooncert of our 


San: FO | ORES. 


Philharmonic Society came off on Saturday eve- 
ning last. The programme was as follows : 
PART I 
J— Symphony NG: Fy... 0sseey ccavnges secegenses Jeethoven 
2—* 11 Piacer,”— Aria trom Lazza Ladra,.........006- Rossini 
Madame de Lussan. 
eI 5 iiniinieicnshcnkbises Cisee bees sans .. Alvars 
Haurp—Mr. Aptommas, 
PART ITI. 
1—* Lustepiel,” (Comedy.)- Overture,. ........ 666 Julius Rietz 
ee Mes. eee ee eel Ceres John Thomas 
6 “Le Tarantella,”. ...-..-....eceee eves ses Aptomimas 
Iarp—Mr. Aptommas, 
S—“ Riccl Walts,”’. ........000 64 6014S 50000 Cdteeae Ricei 
Madame de Lussan. 
4—" William Tell,’— Overture, ......0.eeeceees «+... Rossini 


These concerts have been the most thoroughly 
enjoyable of anything we have had this winter. 
The “Brooklyn Atheneum,” though large enough 
for ordinary purposes, is too small for any large 
gathering—its capacity being only about 1200. 
But what it lacks in size, it makes up in its ad- 
mirable acoustic qualities. 

Now imagine such a room well filled—all the 
good seats and standing reom occupied, the audi- 
ence not dressy, or, at least in appearance, “fash- 
ionable’—but looking more as though they had 
“ just dropped in to hear the music.” The room 
is full some time before the concert is to com- 
mence, and as almost everybody is acquainted 
with his neighbor, there is pleasant chatting, and 
—of course a /it/e flirting, until a rap from Mr. 
Eisreip’s baton restores perfect order, and the 
first notes of the glorious “ seventh” announce 
the concert fairly begun. The orchestra under 
Mr. Eisfeld’s able leadership goes through the 
symphony most splendidly. There is not a super- 
fluous instrument or an ineflicient player among 
the whole “forty performers.” The sparkling 
Scherzo laughed and frolicked, the Andante was 
grand and sober, the Finale Allegretto earnest, 
dignified and emphatic. 

Mme. pr Lussan is a lady with a pleasant, 
flexible, light voice, of good style, agreeable and 
unpretending in manner. She sings in Dr. 
Pease’s (Catholic) church, in Sidney Place. The 
choir in this church are much noted for their ex- 
cellent singing, great numbers attending every 
Sunday, and some regularly, only for the purpose 
of hearing the music ! 








In her first piece, Mme. Lussan was somewhat 
disconcerted and nervous, and did not do herself 
justice. In the “ Ricci Waltz” she was more sue- 
cessful and received an encore. I have the same 
fault to find with her, however, that I did with 
Miss Behrend at the first of these concerts; and 
that is, in their choice of pieces to sing. Had 
Mme. du Lussan chosen something less preten- 
tious, something that we have not heard sung by 
the greatest of living artists, the impression left 
would have been much more to her advantage. 

Of course Mr. ApromMas played delightfully 
Both 

In 


and pleased immensely ; he always does. 
pieces were warmly received and encored. 
answer to the second encore, Mr. Aptommas 
gave us * Sweet Home,” which, in its turn barely 
escaped the same fate. 

The * Comedy Overture,” by Rietz, contains 
some beautiful passages, and is sure to be popu- 
lar if given at chamber concerts, but is not of the 


It 


seemed to me very much like Mendelssohn's mu- 


kind to please large, popular audiences. 
sic, not that it imitates Mendelssohn except in 
style. 

The * Teli” Overture was finely given ; had it 
been anywhere else in the programme but the 
last, it would surely have been encored. 

For the fourth and last concert of the season, 
we are to have Gade’s Symphony in C, the Over- 
ture, * Calm sea and happy voyage,” by Mendels- 
sohn, and * Masaniello” Overture. BrLLINI. 


ee ED 2 on Re 


Dwight’s Gournal of Music. 














BOSTON, FEB. 6, 1858. 


CONCERTS. 
OnrcuestraL. — Mr. Zerraun’s second concer; 
(Saturday evening, Jan, 30) will be remembered :— 
not for its rare excellence, but fof the signal lesson 
Seldom have we had a more uninter- 
In wiat way 


that it gave. 
esting, seldom a mere vsrjed Concert, 
we shiall see. 

Of course it was not possible that one of Zerrahn’s* 
programmes should contain nothing of the highest 
and most sterling order. Tle is too true a musica] 
enthusiast for that. The trouble was that the 
circumstances of the times, the multifarious hints 
and clamors from all quarters had forced him into a 
new chapter of experiments in the very delicate and 
critical matter of programme-making. He came 
nobly forward in atime of “panic,” when few had 
cournge to think any concerts practicable, and least 
of all such concerts as appeal to real taste aud culture 
for support. We were thankful to get orchestral 
music upon any terms, and Zerrahn had our sympa- 
thy aud best wishes when he undertook to give us the 
best music that he conld in the cheapest way, and by 
mingling the “light,’ “popular” clements in his 
programmes in doses large enough to attract paying 
audicnces. .No blame to him then; the result is such 
that we rejoice—so must severer classicists than we— 
that he has fully tried this plan of pleasing the 
unniusical,—that he has tried the zeal and gratitude of 
those who ery out upon all occasions for “light” 
music, 

The programme, take it all together, was about 
the lightest and the dullest that we remember in our 
twenty years of orchestral or (as they say elsewhere) 
“Philharmonic” concerts. It failed to draw more 
than a very moderate audience, and failed to interest 
or keep there those who came. Yet, as we said be- 
fore, it did have points of interest. It opened nobly. 
The greatest Symphony by Mozart, that in C, 
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(which some Englishman, struck by the large, ma- 
jestic and triumphant character of its three livelier 
movements, especially the four-fold fugue of the Fi- 
nale, called the “ Jupiter,” or king of Symphonies), 
was very finely plaved, and listened to with deep at- 
tention and delight. No other piece that evening, 
and few pieces any evening, so enchained the entire 
audience. After an interval of instrumental solo, 
came the Figaro overture, also Mozart’s, which flew 


by with the swift and shining wings of a brief merry 
moment. This ended the first part, and with this 
the musical interest of the evening was exhausted. 
The second part consisted of a very flat and 
worthless piece of picture music (“The Dream of 
the Savoyard”) by Lumbye; another solo; the Ro- 
manza from L’Eclair, for English Horn and Flute, 
pretty enongh; a“ Papageno” Concert Polka on 
airs from the Zauberfléte: an indifferent overture, 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor,” by Nicolai. The 
violonccllist. 


solos were by Hongarian 
Fery Kerrzer. one ; 


His manner is simple and modest, he draws 


A voung 
f Mr. Ullman’s importations. 
a very 
sweet, 
point scems to he a highly finished, althongh rather 


sentimental, singing or cantabile stvle. In bravura 


he indulged comparatively little. which was to his 
credit; that little was in the last variation to his last 
the Le Desir waltz. His chromatic intervals 
were not always precisely true; and what made the 
especially in sn Adagio 
Don 
instrumentation 


piece, 


matter worse sometimes, 
by Mozart and a fantasia on 
the clumsy and confused 


orchestral accompaniment, as far as possible from 


Sebaslion, 
of the 


was 


Mozart’s manner, which made frequent discord. 
| The solos were creditable to Mr. Kletzer, but hardly 
The fact is, 


the great majority of concert-goers are weary of so- 


| an “attractive” feature in the concert. 


los as such, unless the composition itself have intrin- 
sic charm, like a Concerto by Beethoven or Mende!ls- 
sohn. And concert-givers be 
deceived by this very superficial and unsignifying 
matter of clapping of hands. It is not the real au- 
dience who clap; it is hardly natural to clap hands 
First blow away this froth, 


how long wil! our 


when we enjoy deeply. 
and then you come to the real sense and feeling of 
an audience. Not the hands of the unmusical, but 
the hearts of the musical are the thermometer that 
may be trusted Yet it is the children in almost eve- 
ry audience, even of our so-called highest concerts, 
whose verdict seems to be most courted in the trying- 


on of programmes. 

But to return to Lumbye. The 
Dream” will be an era in our music. 
chestral fantasia, by a famous Polka writer, on a 
very flat and sentimental story of a girl going off in 
a steamship, the lover's pains of absence, and dreams 
of her return; full of claptrap description of winds 
and waves, in very, very feeble imitation of Mendels- 
sohn’s Meceres-stille overture; of stale, 
hurdy-gurdy melody, and low tricks, such as rubbing 
sand-paper to imitate the rustling of water. Some 
laughed at it, nobody scemed to like it. It fell flat. 
The “ light” music movement had run itself off its 
The “ Dream” was the last struggle in a poor, 


© Savoyard’s 
It is an or- 





sentimental 


legs. 
and false direction, the turning point, at which we 
bid good-bye, we trust forever, to a mistaken concert 
policy. It convinced the lighter portion of the audi- 
ence even that poor things are not quite so pleasant 
after all as good things ; it convinced the musicians 


and the newspaper paragraphists ; ahove all it con- 
vinced Mr. Zerrahn that this was not the way to do 
t; he has tried the experiment out, and learned a 
lesson, as he makes haste to show us by his next 
programme, from which he discards all “dreams” and 
“panic” pieces. There is but one way in the long 
run to secure an audience for concerts of a high class ; 
it is to make up the programme without regard to 


names, as “classical’’ or “ light”, but solely with re- 
gard to what is good intrinsically. Study contrast, 








| 


singing tone from his strings, and his chief | 





study variety, proportion, but let every piece be good. 
By persisting in this policy, the public must come 
round to the high standard; but undertake to cater 
to every whim of false taste or ignorance, and take 
the vote of hands alone, and very soon you know 
not where you are; you are entirely afloat; there is 
no right and no wrong; no principle or fixed point 
anywhere; no part of the last year’s experience sur- 
vives as a foundation for the next year; no steady 
growth or progress upward; but all is chanee, ca- 
price and chaos. 

The next concert will be one week from to night. 
The programme is a grand one, wholly free from 
nonsense. Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony; the 
playfnl Allegretto from the Eighth Symphony; the 
overtures to Tunnhéuser and Der Freischiitz; these 
are the orchestral numbers. Then Mr. Cooper, one 
of the very first of English violinists, will play either 
Concertos ; 


Mendelssohn's or one of Beethoven’s 


and Miss Mtnner, who sang so finely in the “ Crea- 
” 


tion,” will sing some pieces worthy of such a con- 


cert. 
Menpetssoun Quintette Crus. We are two 
concerts in arrears in our notices of the choice feasts 
The third of the 
and with the follow- 


still prepared us bv this Club, 
present series occurred Jan. 5, 
ing programme : 





PART I. 
1-—-Quartet No, 3, in B flat. op. 44. .... ccc. ee eee Mende'ssahn 
2—Aria fiom “ Titus,” Deh per questo,...........0... Moaart 
8—Quartet in C, No. 45, (firat thrie,).......ccceeeeenes IIaydn 
PART Ul. 
4—Allegretto frem the Quintet in BE minor, op. 8.)...N. Gade 
: “Das heimliehe Lei.” (Seeret Sorrow)......8pohr 
With Violoncello Obligato. 
6-—Second Quintet in C, op. 29,.......ceeceee wees Reethoren 


If we remember, luck went against the perfeet 
sympathy of strings that night in several pieces. It 
is a delicate matter, that of getting a quartet in per- 
fect tune and rapport ; it depends on moods, on mag- 
netism, states of air and temperature, &e. But the 
most part of the music was enjoyed, the Quintet by 
the first movement of which is 


The 


The vocalist was Miss 


Beethoven especially, 
among the finest of his early 
Adagio is more 
Marra Fries, 
of pieecs, which she had studied well, and sang with 
fair exceution and with a clear and true, if not very 


very period. 


Mozartish. 
who is to be honored for her choice 


sympathetic voice. 
The fourth programme (last Tuesday evening) 
was one of the very best: 


PART I 
1—Quintet in B flat, (first time,). . 
Allegro— -Tema con variazic ni—Minue stto— _ 
i MOG PERPIRg. oo cc ciccses sedteqoeteuces 
+ faa Trio, in C minor, op. 1, Na. 1 
Allegro con brio— Andante eon variazic 
Finale, Prestissiimo. 
PART U. 
4—Two movements from Posthumous Quartet,...Mendelssohn 
5—Cavatina from “ Titus,’’ Parto ben mio, (with Clarinet 
ER AKS KUbeeounes Os Mozart 
59. No.2 of the Three Razo- 
pidvorian heme ments keaee Beethoven 
serzo and Trio: Theme Russe— 
Vinale, Presto 


re ....-Mozart 
inale, Atlegro aseai 
. Robert Franz 
. Beethoven 
ni—} linuetto— 













6—Quartet in E minor, op. 
moufsky Quariets,. 
Allegro—Mvito Adagio 





The great feature was the Beethoven Quartet, a 
work in every way one of the most original and full 
It is extremely 
There is some- 


of character of the great master 
difficult, but went remarkably well. 
intellectual and rare in the quaint 


its echo on a strange key 


thing strangely 
theme of the Allegro, in 
and in the whole development ; 
of the mind, and bears no taiut of coimmonplace. 
The Adagio. long as it is, is one of Beethoven’s 
noblest and profoundest, full of feeling and of 
heanty, a zeal de profundis. The 

The Mozart Quiutet was delicious, though not 
one of the very best. It is quite dramatic in parts, 
having considerable recitative and solo. It suffered 
some from impure intonation in the highest tones of 
the first violin. The Mendelssohn specimens were 
of the best, both of his pensive and his fairy vein. 
Perhaps most persons enjoyed most the Beethoven 
Trio, which abounds in exquisite ideas and con- 
trasts. The piano part was played by Mr. B. J. 


it is a pure creation 


Russian theme is 





| 





LanG, with a precision, cleanness and expression 
that would have done honor to far more experienced 
artists. We do not remember a more promising de- 
but in this kind. 

The vocalist was Mrs. M. N. Boypen, another 
debutante, of youthful and interesting appearance, 
who seemed to enter into the spirit and feeling of 
her music, especially the Ave Maria by Franz, but 
whose vocal style is rather crude as yet; nor was 
the voice always true. She has scarcely execution 
enough for the cavatina from Mozart. The accom- 
paniments to the Ave Maria, as arranged for muted 
strings, had a beautiful effect. On the whole it was 
one of the best Chamber Concerts we have ever 
had. 


—-> 
The ‘* Orprevs” offer fine attractions for their last 
concert this evening. Those glorious double-chorus- 
es from the Greek tragedies will be repeated; so too 
the Trio from Euryanthe; Miss Doane will sing; 
Mr. Lronnanrp, the pianist, will play Mendelssohn 
and Chopin; and there will be part-songs grave and 
gay, and of the best....In Philadelphia the Opera 
still flourishes. The debut of Formas, in the part of 
Plunket, was an ovation; for the rest Martha was 
badly done. Norma still worse, in an afternoon, by 
Mme. Caraport, Mme. Srepennure, and Messrs. 
BicNanpr and Duprenitt. Chorus and orchestra 
are still complained of, in spite of the arrival of con- 
ductor Anscuutz. I’ Purttani was never so well per- 
formed, they say, in Philadelphia, as last week by 
Fores, Gassrer, TIBERINI and LAGRANGE 





A dvertisements. 
‘ORPHEUS GLEE CLUB. 


THE PLAST CONCERT (of the Series of Three) of the 
ORPHEUS GLEE CLUB willl tike place on SATURDAY 
EVENING, Feb 6th, at the MELODEON, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Avaust Kreissmann. The Club will be kindly 
assisted by Miss Luey A. Doane, Vocalist, and Mr. Itugo Lgon- 
HARD, Pianist. 


PROGRAMME. 
Part I. 


1—Double Chorus. From (Edipus Coloneus,. ... 
2-—Lebensiust Soprano Solo with Chorus. ... 


-Mendelssohn 
«e eee Tiller 
endelssohn 











8—Capricio. Piano Solo. ......0.cccsccccces 
4—Warserfabrt. 0... ..cc cece ot oweseces ++++ee»Mendelssohn 
5—Duet from Figaro.... . occcccccscocccce MAES 
6--Double Chorus from “Antigone. . ... Mendelssohn 

Part II. 

1—Ballade In A flat major......... cece seeeee- Chopin 
iia with Chorus from Romeo and Juliet ceo tevesous Bellini 
--Trie and Chorus from Furyantie...... seeeceeeeees Weber 
G— Wee. Ce RGR) 0 6c0n oes ccncecaccacensasesnse Vogl 
BG Frlo WED COIR: 6 0s: cccccceveseces seveeeeees ss Kuecken 
6--Turkish Dricking Song. .........ccecceceeess Mendelssohn 


Ticketa, 50 cents each, may be had at the music stores, 


and at the door ov the evening 
Concert to commence at 734 o’elock. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
CARL ZERRAHN 


Will give his 
THIRD GRAND CONCERT 
(AND LAST BUT ONE,) 


On Saturday Evening, February 13th, 


For which occasion Mr. Z. has succeeded in securing the 
highly valuable assiztance of 


MISS MILNER, 
The © elebrated English Songstress, and 


MR. COOPER, 
The Great European Violinist. 


PROGRAMME 


PART I. 
~ Symphony in A major (No. 7). ....... . Beethoven 
—Scenaand Aria from “ Titus,’”’..... avncgenvens . Mozart 


MISS MILNER. 
3—Concerto for Violin, with orchestral accomp.. - Mendelssohn 
MR. COOPER. 


PART TI. 
4—Overture : “ Tanohiduser,”...... 
5—Seotch Ballad, 


seecceeseee Khe Wagner 


MISS MILNER. 
6—Allegretto Scherzando from the 8th Symphony, Beethoven 
7—Duerto for Violin and Voice, 
MR COOPER and MISS MILNER. 
8—Overture: * Der Freiseiitz,”..... .......0. M, de Weber 





Single tickets, 50 cents each, and packages of four tickets, 
good for any of the remaining Concerts, at Two Dollars, may 
be obtained at the principal music stores, and at the door on 
the evening of performance e. 

Doors open at 614 ; Concert to commence at 734 o’clock. 


MRS. J. H. LONG, 


VOCALIST (SOPRANO). 
Address at Winthrop House, Boston. 
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BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


AFTERNOON CONCERTS 
By the Orchestral Union, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY. 

CARL ZERRAHN,...........- Conductor. 





(O~Doors open at 2—Concert to commence at 8 o'clock, 
cSasings of Six tickets, $1. Single tickets, 25 cts. 


JB PRINTING neatly and promptly executed at this Office 
FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Have received the following awards for their exhibition of 


PIANO-F'ORTESS 
At the Fairs of 1856: 











FROM THE 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, 
FOR THE 


BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 


“ For most decided and meritorious Improvements,”’ 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-SAWING, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 





FROM THE 
American Institute, New York, 
FOR THE 
GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 


~ ey 


BES 





FROM THE 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





ALSO, 
At the Illinois State Fair, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





This House was established in 1828, by JONAS CHICKER- 
ING, and up to the present time has furnished 19,000 
PIANOS. For the exhibition of these Pianos in the United 
States and in England, they have been awarded— 

Eleven Gold Medals, 
Seventeen Silver Medals, 
Four Bronze Medals. 





WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPiueE, 
TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


GEORGE WILLIAM W ARREN, 


(Late at the Second Presb. Church), and again 
ORGANIST OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


N LLE. GABRIELL E DE LAMOTTR: hes the 
honor to announce that she has resumed her Morning 
and Afternoon Classes for the instruction of Young Ladies 
and Misses on the Piano-Forte. 
Applications to be made at 65 Hancock Street. 








Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


3 8 9 ; (Imported from England) 


Broadway, N.Y. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
Now Ready, 


OCTAVO EDITION OF ORATORIOS, 
The following new volumes : 


HAYDN’S SEASONS, (bd. scarlet cloth).....$1 63 
MENDELSSOHN’S 95th PSALM, “ Come, let 
us sing, P)occccoces covsccecceccesal 
ROSSINI’S stabat MAT ER, (bd. scarlet cl.) 1 00 
ROMBERG’S LAY OF THE ‘BELL, (paper) ...63 
SPOHR’S LAST JUDGMENT, (bd. scarlet cl.) 1 25 
Do. do. (paper covers) ..75 


NOVELLO’S LIBRARY 


FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 


MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 
SABILLA NOVELLO’S VOICE AND VOCAL 


T, (with anatomical illustrations,).........25 


SILCHER’S SUCCINCT INSTRUCTIONS for 
the Guidance of Singing Schools and Choral 
RUN can ccnepsseeccccosvsuyereanadassneceue 

NAGELI AND PFEIFFER’S PART-SONGS 
AND CHORUSES, in Progressive Order, 
for the Cultivation of Part-Singing,......-..1 50 





ORGAN MUSIC. 

BACH, SEB’N. The celebrated 48 Preludes and 
Fugues (The Well-tempered Clavichord), ed- 
ited by W. F. Best, ...cccccccccccccccccceeed 2D 

Or in 4 books, each, 1 50 


RINK’S PRACTICAL ORGAN SCHOOL, op. 
55, carefully revised and corrected,......++2.3 75 
Or in 6 books, each, 7d 





Any of the above works will be forwarded post free 
on receipt of the published price. 


J. A. NOVELLO, 
389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean Street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


CLASSES IN PIANO-FORTE PLAYING. 

Mr. F. W. MEERBACH begs leave to state to the citizens of 
Boston and Roxbury that he is prepared to give instruction in 
Piano-Forte playing to small classes. 

Long experience and careful examination of the subject have 
convinced him, that besides the great saving of expense, he can 
offer some particular advantages in this manner of teaching, by 
which he hopes the young student will be relieved of a great 
deal of weariness which accompanies the practice of the finger 
exercises, scales, &c., and on which a final success so much 
depends. 

For further information apply to Mr. M, at his residence, 
Tonic Hall, Roxbury; or address at the music stores of O. 
Ditson & Co. or Russell & Richardson ; or at this office. 

Ocroser, 1857. 


J. C. D. PARKER, 
Instructor of the Piano-Forte, Organ & Harmony, 
38 HAYWARD PLACE. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 


ADOLPH KIEL BLOCK, 


Cracher of the Pinua aud Singing, 
U. Ss. HOTEL. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 

No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 


i B R E U s 1 N G, 
IMPORTER OF FOREICN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 


MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 





BRNORR’S 

dew Piano-Forte School Guide 

FOR THE YOUNG PIANIST, 
A COLLECTION OF SELECT PIANO PIECES 

WITH MECHANICAL EXERCISES, 

BY 
JULIUS KNORR. 
Price $2.50. 

In teaching those who are still at the outset of their studies, 


the instructor finds great difficulty in selecting suitable pieces 
for the scholar to practise by way of relief to his mechanical 





exercises. As the author of this work suggests in his preface, 
much depends upon a judicious choice in this respect. This 
He has 


compilation is mainly designed to meet the difficulty. 
arranged here a large collection of short and pleasing melo- 
dies, such as can with safety be made to accompany, and 
thereby relieve the tedionsness of, dry finger exercises. In 
the course of these little pieces, he introduces ove by one all 
the various little niceties of piano playing, with copious notes 
and explanations as to the expression acd method of execut- 
ingthem They serve nct merely as useful mechanical exer- 
cises for the fingers, but also as examples of the many forms 
of piano passages. and as an admirable preparation for more 
elaborate compositions, such as are to be tuken up by those 
whom he designates as * in the second stage” of their studies, 
The system of fingering, too, employed by this great master 
is excellent, and cannot be too highly recommended. Every 
consideration is made for the smaller hand of the young pupil, 
and the exercises are so arranged as to train it gradually for 
the more extended “ grasps’ of the matured pianist The 
mechanical exercises interspersed are preparatory of what fol- 
lows, and are throughout disposed with a view to progressive- 
ness. 
This “ Guide” cannot fail to meet a want which is greatly 
felt. Published by 


RUSSELL & RICHARDSON, 
291 Washington Street, Boston. 





THE MUSICIAN'S GUIDE, a large quarto of 80 pages, con- 
taining the Life of Thalberg, Analysis of 4000 Musical Works, 
Musical Engravings, and two beautiful pieces of Music, &e. A 
book of great value to all musicians. Sent to any address on 
the receipt of four cents in stamps to defray postage. 

TO EDITORS. — Russet, & Ricwarpson will send you $2 
worth of their latest Musical Publications (postage free! if you 
will give the above advertisement (including tnis offer) one 
insertion in your paper. 


New Edition of a Popular Work. 


HE SINGING SCHOOL COMPANION: A Col- 

lection of Secular and Sacred Music: together with a 
New and Easy Method of Instruction in the Art of Singing, 
desjgned for Singing and Common Schools, Social Assemblies, 
Choir Practice, and Religious Worship. By Josepa und 
Hokace Birp. 

This book contains, in addition to its course of Instruction 
in Vocal Music, more than One Hundred Songs, Duets, Four- 
Part Songs, Glees, &e., Eighty-seven Metrical Tunes, Forty- 
two Select pieces for the Chureh, Sixteen Chants, and Five 
Grand Choruses. Price 67 cts. 

Published by 

Oliver Ditson & Co., 


Sold hed all Music Dealers. 


Ss. 2B . B. A Is ITs, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Rooms at Rev A. A. Miner’s Church. ...School Street, Boston. 


277 Washington St. 











G. ANDRE & Co., 
Dépét of Foreign and American Musie, 


1104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Agents of J. André, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Fdi- 
tions of Beethoven’s, Clementi’s, Haydn’s and Mozart’s works. 





W ANTE D,—A situation as Organist or Conductor of & 
Choir. Address * Organist,” at Messrs. Russell & Rich- 


ardson’s, <~ Washington Street. 
Boston, Jan. 30, 1858. 
SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
Gives Instruction in Singing. 
Residence No. 86 Pinckney Street. 


W IL LIAM SCHULTZE, 
= Instruction on the VIOLIN, the PIANO-FORTE, 
WT avd in the THEORY OF MUSIC. Address at his resi- 
8. Hotel), or at the Music Sto 








dence, (U. 


UNITED STATES Rakdhee 





TERMS OP ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, perline......-ssseeeeeesseeeee 10 cts 
Each subsequent insertion, per line. .....++++ . 5 cts. 
For one column, (126 lines) first insertion. ..... $12.00 

Do do each subsequent. ...%6.00 


Special notices (leaded), each insertion, perline 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 


quarterly in advance 
ee ae 





No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 











EDWARD BL. BALCH, 























